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From the Missionary Herald. 
MISSION AT BOMBAY. 


LETTER OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


, Bombay, June 6, 1823. 
Though we cannoi send you such com- 
munications as we wish we could, and such 
as our Christian patrons and friends have 
long been looking for with anxious hearts; 
still we would be thankful to God that we 
are enabled to send tidings of any thing, 
which in any degree gives a favourable 
aspect to the cause of our dear Redeemer 
in this dark region. 


Completion of the Chapel. 


Our last letter made you acquainted 
with our arrangements for building a chap- 
el with school rooms, and also informed 
you of the actual commencement of the 
building. We have now the pleasure of 
informing you that, in the course of the 
last month, the building was completed, so 
far as it was intended to finish it in the first 
instance. [tis a very strong and durable 
building, and we feel much gratified with 
its plain but comely appearance. 

Having been accustomed tu see only the 
lofty and highly finished pulpits of our 
churches at home, vou would perhaps be 
half inclined to smile at first sight of our 
plain and lowly pulpit. It is eight feet 
tong and five feet wide, wit six steps of 
the same width at each end, all of mason- 
ry. The elevation of this platform is three 
feet only ; and on the front edge of itis a 
plain wooden railing eight feet long, on 
the top of which is a board of the same 
length and fourteen inches wide, all paint- 
ed. We are much pleased with the con-: 
venience and appearance of this pulpit, 
aud think it quite in unison with the general 
style and character of the building. 

The flooring is of earth, and raised three 
feet. The surface after being thoroughly 
wet, was beaten hard, level and smooth, 
and then washed over with a solution of 
cow-dung. This isa very common kind 
of flooring to native houses ; but in public 
buildings it requires to be mated, and if 
money were not wanting, it would prob- 
ably be expedient to have it flagged with 
the common stone of the country, which is 
uuch used for such purposes. 

Provision was made, in building the 
walls for the erection of a gaHery ; and we 
hope that we shall live to see our native 
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congregation so increased as to render the 
addition of a gallery necessary. 

The house is yet without ceiling. Not only 
for the sake of the appearance, but chiefly on ac- 
count of the difficulty of speaking in it while in 
its present state the missionaries regard it as of 
sume importance that this deficiency should be 
supplied. They also consider it desirable, on ac- 
couat of the situation in which the building stands, 
that some of the land contiguous to it should be 


procured. 
Need of a bell. 


As the natives are very irregular in their 
habits, and generally destitute of the means 
of astertaining the arrival of any designat- 
ed hour, and have liltle inclination to 
trouble themselves in any way to know it, 
we have thought that among such a people, 
a bell, to give them notice of the hour of 
worship, might be of singular use in col- 
lecting them. Around the chapel, within 
the sound of a good bell, there are about 
100,000 natives; and when once informed 
that its sound, was a notice, calling on 
them to come to the temple of the true 
God,to worship before him,it would be per- 
haps a salutary reproof even to those who, 
either by necessity or inclination, might be 
prevented from assembling.— Provision is 
made for suspending a bell in the apex of 
the front portico. ; 

We have the greatest reason to be thank- 
ful to God and to praise him for his bless- 
ing on the building of a temple for his 
worship. It was commenced and so far 
completed, in Jess than the short space of 
six montis. 

Kindness of Mr. West. 

It was mentioned in the Herald, vol. xix. p. 313, 
that Mr. West, a European geotleman, who is an 
accomplished architect, had kindly taken upon 
himself the whole care and trouble of erecting the 
building. This very valuable service he per- 
formed without accepting any compensation 
The missionaries speak of Mr. West, as a gen- 
tleman very high in their estimation, and express 
a lively sense of gratitude for his services. 

Pecuniary assistance obtained in India. 


We are no less bound to.praise Him, 
who has the hearts ef all men in his hand, 
for the pecuniary aid, which through his 
favour we have been enabled to obtain. 
The subscriptions which we have procured 
in this country amount to about 4,000 
rupees, ($1,777,) and we hope that some- 
thing more may yet be obtained. Of this 


sum you will observe that 1,500 Bombay 
rupees (nearly $700) were collected in 
Calcutta by E. A. Newton Esq., the great- 
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er part of which ($458) was his own gene- 
rous donation, and for the rest we are 1n- 
debted to his attentions and influence. 
The sum obtained in Bombay is not great 
compared with the extent of the European 
society here, and the liberality with which 
they contribute to other objects. Yet it 
derives a peculiar importance from its be- 
ing the first thing of the kind at this presi- 
dency to which their benefactions, have 
been solicited. Viewed in this light it 
brightens the future prospects of missions 
in this dark region, and will, we hope, en- 
courage the friends of Christ and of the 
heathen in our native land to give all that 
may be desirable to complete and improve 
the building. 


Our readers will be gratified to perceive, by 
qomapenias the statement above given with that on 
p- 313 of our last volume, that the donations to 
this object in Bombay have been somewhat great- 
er, than, from Mr. Hall’s letter, on which that 
statement was founded, we had ventured to an- 
ticipate. The whole expense of the building in 
its present state has been about $4,177, leaving 
$2,400 to be paid by the contributions of Chris- 
tians in this country ; exclusive of the expense 
of improvements which may yet be made. 


Dedication of the Chapel. 


You will doubtless feel an interest in 
knowing in what manner this building was 
dedicated to the service of God. We in- 
serted a notice in the public papers, that 
on the last Friday evening in May divine 
service would be performed, mostly in the 
Mahratta, but partly in the English lan- 

uage. The Friday was observed as a 

ay of fasting and prayer. In the evening 
divine worship was commenced in the 
Chapel in the following manner ; 1. Read- 
ing of the scriptures in Mahratta by broth- 
er Nichols. 2. Singing in English, a hymn 
composed for the accasion. 3. Prayer in 
Mabratta, by brother Graves. 4. Singing 
in Mahratta. 5. Sermon in Mahratta, by 
brother Hall, from Ps. 95: 6. 6. Singing 
in Mahratta. 7. Prayer in English, and 
the benediction, by Rev. R. Kenney, a 
missionary of the Episcopal church. In 
the conclusion of the sermon it was re- 
marked that the Chapel had been erected 
by the benevolence of Christians, who 
wished all men to come to the knowledge 
of the Gospel of Christ, and be saved 
through him, the only Saviour, of sinners ; 
and an invitation was given, and a desire 
expressed to the native auditors, that they 
would regularly assemble in it, especially 
on the Sabbath and hear and receive the 
word of life, 

The number of Europeans who attended 
was small, and probably would have been 
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larger had not the services been chiefly in 
Mahratta, and had there not been a reli- 
gious meeting the same evening in the 
fort, of which we were ignorant when we 
fixed on the time of opening the chapel. 
The number of natives who were in the 
house and at the doors was considerable. 
Allour Bombay schoolmasters were there, 
and a good many of their boys. For 
some weeks before, we had employed a 
native musician to teach native singing to 
the schools and to ourselves. He had suc- 
ceeded as well as could be expected, and 
had taught all the most forward boys here, 
and the schoolmasters, to perform, with a 
good degree of propriety, two tunes, set to 
Christian hymos. They sung the two on 
the occasion: and the boys and teachers, 
as they attend in rotation, two schools 
each Sabbath, to be catechised &c., uni- 
formnly sing in connection with public wor- 
ship in Mahratta. 

The arch adversary of soulsis nodoubt 
busy in attempting to excite the preju- 
dices, jealousies and fears of the people ; 
and it would be too much to expect that 
there should in consequence be no diminu- 
tion of our schools in Bombay. The 
schoolmasters tell us, and it is probably 
true, that some parents have removed their 
boys from the schools, because they were 
brought tothe chapel. It is a very favour- 
able circumstance however, that the schoo! 
which is kept in a verandah of the chape!} 
is on the increase and is flourishing. Our 
prayer and hope is, that Satan will not be 
suffered to gaip any advantage against the 
cause, and that God will cause the people 
to come to this place, and hear and believe 
his truth, and be saved. 

At present we have public worship reg- 
ularly on the Sabbath at ten in the morning 
in English ; at four in the afternoon twe 
schools assemble for reading, catechising 
&c. till five, and from five to six public 
worship is held in Mahratta.—On the firsi 
Monday in June the monthly concert was 
held in the chapel. 


Printing of the Scriptures and T'racts. 


In translating and printing the scriptures 
we continue to advance. The work of 
translating we still consider as secondary 
to that of preaching the gospel, and at the 
same time a work of great responsibility, 
and demanding the deliberate and patient 
exertion of all our combined capacities ii 
its execution. . To many our progress iu 
this department will probably appear tardy; 
and we mightindeed advance much faster, 


-were we to hurry it off as a mere job of 


contract is commonly done ; but with our 
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views on this important subject, we do not 
think we should promote the cause by hast- 
ening on this work must faster than we do 
at present. Wehopethat in a few months 
the translation of the whole New Testa- 
ment will be completed, and that some 
further progress will be made in the trans- 
lation of the Old. 

Our printing of the scriptures and tracts 
we endeavor to regulate by the actual de- 
mand forthem. We have recently print- 
ed the gospel of Mark, and a second edition 
of John is now in the press, and will be 
finished ina few weeks. The next por- 
tion of scripture, designated for the press, 
is a second edition of Genesis, for which 
we have many applications. When Gene- 
sis is finished, we expect to continue the 
edition ofthe New Testament. We have 
lately reprinted two tracts, one the com- 
pendium of scripture doctrine, and the 
other entitled “ The Good News.” 


Our readers have already been mformed that 
the Bombay government had interdicted the 
circulation of religious tracts in the interior of 
the Mahratta country, and also that a memorial 
was aboutto be presented by the missioaaries, in 
hope that the restriction would be removed. This 
memorial they accordingly presented, but the 
government did not think it proper to comply with 
their request. They still hope that the restric- 
tions will not be of long duration ; but even at 
present the field which it opens before them af- 
fords, they say, “‘room and labour enough for a 
hundred missionaries, and for as many agents as 
they could employ ; and for books innumerable.” 


General State of the Mission. 


Some further extracts from this letter must be 
deferred tillthe next month. We only anticipate 
the substance of it so much, as just to glance at 
the general state of the mission. Nothing of very 
special interest had occurred which has not been 
already mentioned. The members of the mis- 
sion families were generally in health. Mr. Hall 
however writes, in aletter dated July 21, “ Our 
dear son and only child is not expected to live 
many days.” They were wot yet able to enumer- 
ate instances of conversion, though several had 
recently appeared to give more than ordinary at- 
tention to divine truth. The expression of their 
feelings in relation to this subject we shall here- 
after insert; andin the mean time remind our 
fellow christians of the importance of their daily 
prayers, that their brethren may not labour iu 
vain. 


From the American Missionary Register. 


UNION MISSION. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL. 


About 12 o’clock on the 2d of Oct. it was as- 
sertained that the prairie on which the estab- 
lishment is located, was on fire ; and the wind 
driving it rapidly towards the stacks of hay and 
corn. 


The journal states that— 
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All of the men repaired iminediately to 
the spot, and by setting back fires, preven- 
ted the flames from destroying the proper- 
ty exposed ; with the exception of two 
stacks of hay. 

We are bound to acknowledge the in- 
terposition of Providence in producing a 
sudden abatement of the wind at the mo- 
ment when the property was most in dan- 

er. 

Oct. 8.—We have sowed 30 acres with 
wheat. The seed was raised by ourselves 
last season. 

Oct. 14.—Yesterday several families pas- 
sed us an their way from Red River and 
the Arkansas to Missouri. To-day 20 
people are passing from Missouri to the 
Arkansas. Thus are they going to and 
fro in search of a better country. O that 
they had some one to guide them to a bet- 
ter, “ Even an heavenly.” We gave them 
Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts. 

Oct. 23.—Swiss came to-day and inqui- 
red if it would be good for his children to 
come back, i. e. if we would receive them. 
We told him we could receive them if he 
would be steady in mind, and continue 
them here. 

Oct. 25.—To-day the children have re- 
turned hungry and dirty: Soon after they 
left us, they began to weep, and entreat 
their parents to return with them to the 
missionaries ; and continued to do so un- © 
til not only the father, but also the mother, 
(through whose interference they were 
removed) consented to their return. 


GREAT OSAGE MISSION. 


From the second annual report of this mission 
to the Secretary of War, it appears that the whole 
number composing the mission family is 43. 
There are 17 Indian children in the school, and 
under the entire control of the family. Their 
improvement during the year has afforded ouch 
encouragement to their instructors. 

From the reports of the Superintendants of the 
various departments, it appears that the property 
of the Board at this station, consisting of live 
stock, provisions, farming utensils, houses, mills, 
&c. is estimated at 15,450 dollars. 

It is stated that there are 251 acres of land 
cleared and enclosed, 88 for tilling, and 163 for 
pasture and mowing, 





We make the following selections from the 
Journal kept by the Rev. Mr. Pixley, during s 
hunting excursion with the Osage Indians. 


Thursday, Dee. 26.—The weather is 
still very cold. The ground is not only 
frozen, but covered with hail, and all the 
trees, bushes, and dry grass are thickly in- 
crusted with ice, 

We travel again to-day, but our daily 
distance is wot more than six or eight miles, 
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Indian Worship. 


The Indians, although extremely singu- 
lar in their way of worship, might certain- 
ly, in some respects, be imitated with pro- 
fit by Christians. I allude particularly to 
their early and persevering attention to it 


_ before day, or as soon as the day dawns. 


Under the force of this habit, if their 
hearts are ever led to feel and pray aright, 
they will undoubtecly make most eminent 
Christians ; especially as the heaping up 
of treasures, and in this sense the love of 
the world, seems not to have taken posses- 
sion of their minds. 


Method of Preserving Meat. 


Saturday, Dec. 28.—It is all bustle and 
labour with the Indian women this eve- 
ning. The hunters have killed five buffa- 
loes, and the women are now engaged in 
cutting up and drying them for future use. 
Their method is (surely not in the neat- 
est manner) to cut the meat into long strips, 
and plait them together with bark about 
twelve inches wide and four or five feet 
long. When the process of plaiting is fin- 
ished, they place the meat on poles over 
the fire, till it becomes well heated through ; 
throw it upon the ground, and tread it 
back and forth, probably with the view of 
making it the more tender; and then keep 
it near the fire until it is thoroughly cook- 
ed and dried. 


Interesting Inquiries. 


As we yesterday encamped early, and 
as there was a prospect of rain, I under- 
took to cut some grass, and build myself a 
little place for a shelter from the storm. 
But my host told me with earnestness, that 
it was “not the Osage custom for the men 
to build houses, nor was it konourable. I 
must sit sulland let the women do it, if I 
meant to be a respectable Osage.” He 
added, that if it should storm [ should be 
provided for. Inthe course of the eve- 
ning, [| had an interesting conversation 
with my host. He asked me many ques- 
tions, such as, what made the sun turn 
dark in the middle of the day ? [alluding 
to the late eclipse.] What made the earth 
shake ? What made white men so anxious 
to obtain money ? Why the whites made 
the negroes slaves ? What land was beyond 
the Ametican ? and what beyond that ? 
Who made man ? and how was the wo- 
manmade? &c. &c. You can scarce tell 
how, in this emergency, I felt the want of a 
familiar knowledge of their lan uage, and 
how much satisfaction it weuld have given 
me, were J enabled to speak it fluently. 
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Sometimes I almost despaired of being 
able to do this ; but, knowing that prayer 
and pains will accomplish any thing with- 
in the reach of possibility, 1 intend to per- 
severe. 

Sabbath, Jan. 5.—I know not but that 1 
am to consider it a peculiar mark of Di- 
vine favour, that again it is so ordered, 
that we do not move from our encamp- 
ment to-day. Iam thus enabled to have 
something more of the remembrance of 
the Sabbath, than I could have had in 
travelling. It is a great mercy to have the 
health and appetite [ enjoy, under my pre- 
sent circumstances ; and a greater mercy, 
that my mind for the most part abides mn 
peace, without being tossed to and fre 
with a thousand anxieties. And if ever I 
experierced any thing .of that perfect 
peace, which arises from having the mind 
stayed on God, it has been on this jour- 
ney. Butif one poor Missionary ever suf- 
fered, above all others, from fire, without 
being burned, from cold without being fro- 
zen, from smoke without being suffocated, 
and from filth and dirt without being poi- 
soned, I may be permitted, after the expe- 
rience of the last two days, to claim that 
distinction. ‘The weather on Friday, was 
oppressively warm. About sunset, the 
wind, suddenly came round to the north, 
with squalls of snow. But noiwithstand- 
ing this sudden change, I do not yet per 
ceive that [ have experienced any serious 
evil from the exposure. And indeed | 
have not taken the least cold, nor experi- 
enced a pain worthy of being named, since 
I started on this hunting expedition. Be 
all the praise to Him, in whose hand ou: 
breath is. 

Distressing Occurrence. 





Wednesday morning January 8. 
A terrible accident occurred this morning 
about sunrise. As we sat round the 
fire without the camp, an explosion of 
gunpowder took place in one of the 
lodges. A shriek of the women and 
childien followed the explosion, while the 
covering of the lodge flew in every direc- 
tion. The man who owned the lodge, 
and who was then sitting with us, sprang 
forward, seized his youngest child, and 
carried it out, while the poor mother gro- 
ped her way, unable to see. Her face, 
arms, breast, and hands, were severely 
burnt. Her eyes are probably destroyed, 
and it is even doubtful whether she can 
survive. In the circumstances under 
which they are placed, exposed to the 
weather, and without means or medicines 
to administer, their distress is aggravating 
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to me beyond description. But while I 
feel deeply afflicted with this scene of dis- 
iress, which reaches only to the body, and 
is temporary, it is strange that I do not feel 
still more afflicted by that moral disease 
which extends its ravages to the soul, and 
is eternal. Surely the senses have more 
influewce over us than our reason and un- 
derstanding. 

Wednesday evening.—The woman I 
mentioned as severely burnt in the morn- 
4 ing, appears not now so bad as I expected 
¥ though bad enough I will assure you. 
5 One eye is undoubtedly lost. The sight 
of the other appears entire, and may with 
careful management be restored. I begin 








| 

to think [ shall not turn out again on such 
| an expedition, without the means to be in 
: some measure useful to these poor crea- 
i tures, in such cases of accident. You 
f might suppose, from the labour and fatigue 
P which these InJian women undergo, and 
t are compelled to bear, that their husbands 
‘a are indifferent to their sufferings. But I can 
i, assure you it is quite the contrary, as I 
- \ have witnessed in the companion of this 
o- i unfortunate woman. He manifested no 
at - anger in relation to the cause of the acci- 
AS dent; but witha menly dignity, and with- 
€ > out complaining, he supported the calami- 
h, ty, while sympathy for the distress of his 
d- companion spoke in his looks what my 
i pen cannot delineate. He has attended 
us her all day, with a solicitude as well as 
s sympathy, which would not have dishon- 
ri oured a man of refined and cultivated feel- 
ce ings. AndI must think, setting education 
Be aside, that white men have little cause to 
yeni > think themselves their superiors. ‘To- 

> morrow we take our course more directly 

>, towards home ; and I am not sorry, for I 

begin to feel the want of bread and salt, 

> though my appetite is good, and I eat 

ng what is set before.me, whether clean or 

he filthy. 
of * tas 
4 4 Return tothe Trading House and Visit to 


Union. 


Saturday, Jan. 11.—Arrived at Mr. 
Chateau’s where I had the unexpected 
{ratification to find a number of letters 
which had been some time awaiting my 
arrival. As soon as I can obtain a little 
tefreshment, I shall proceed down to the 
Missionary establishment. And the thought 
of meeting the family and spending the 
Sabbath there, is fraught with more satis- 
‘factory anticipation than you can easily 
iMagine, 
) Sabbath, Jan. 12.—Preached with more 
than common freedom for me from these 
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words, “ They have Moses and the Proph- 
ets, let them hear them.” 


Arrival at the Upper Trading- House. 


Monday, Feb. 3.—I am now at the tra- 
ding establishment, about ninety miles up 
Grand River, or the Six Bulls, and have 
made a successful journey thus far on my 
way home. But where the Indians will 
settle or fix their village, it is impossible 
yetto ascertain. The influence and in- 
terests of different traders undoubtedly 
distract their minds. Thus they are divi- 
ded among theinselves, some preferring 
one location, and some another. While 
they remain iv this unsettled state, wan- 
dering about like the wild game they pur- 
sue, the labour of learning their language, 
and the little we are able to do for their 
benefit, nvust certainly lead us, as well as 
the Board, to see more fully, that we need 
something more than numbers, and an ex- 
tensive establishment, to accomplish the 
great work, for which we came to this 
wilderness, They and we must feel more 
sensibly our need of the power of God to 
bring into subjection this unruly and mise- 
rably wandering tribe. 

I have no objection that the Christian 
community should know the worst of our 
case, the difficulties we have to encounter. 
Indeed it is desirable that they should pos- 
sess this knowledge, that they may be in- 
structed how to pray for us, and strengthen 
our hearts. I am not afraid that Christian 
friends will be discouraged, or will cease to 
offer their services, or to cast in their 
mites. If their courage cannot be kept up 
by the promises of God, we scarcely need 
to calculate on any great benefit to be pro- 
duced by their instrumentality. They may 
as well abandon the cause, and God will 
raise up some more favoured instruments, 
with more faith, and fewer in number, whe 
shall go forth alone, like Jonathan and his 

armour-bearer, to the total discomfiture of 
the enemies of the Lord, and who shall see 
his work prosper in their hands. 

] am now more fully convinced than ev- 
er, that there is no alternative for me, but 
to abandon the thought of ever learning the 
Indian language to any useful purpose, or 
to leave the family most of the time, and 
take up my residence for this purpose a- 
mong the tribe. The difficulties of learn- 
ing a language, not written, full of dialects 
and contracts, and altogether irregular, are 
not easy to be conceived, until some con- 
siderable time shall have been spent in the 
work. 
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LIFE OF HOWARD. 
( Continued from page 659.) 


On returning to his native country, Mr. 
Howard suffered much from sickness. 
During a confinement of six months with 
a fit of the gout, he was induced to form a 
resolution, not to drink wine or spirituous 
liquors of any kind while he lived, a reso- 
lution to which he scrupulously adhered. 

As soon as he had regained sufficient 
health, he set himself, with his accustomed 
diligence and prudence, to the charitable 
design of meliorating the condition of the 
poor in his neighbourhood. The situation 
of that class of society in England, is so 
different from that in our own country, 
that a detail of the measures adopted by 
him would be needless. But it is impor- 
tant to observe, that all his plans were 
conducted on one general principle. His 
great object was to improve their moral 
and intellectual condition, to correct their 
habits, and put them into the way of help- 
ing themselves. In times of scarcity, in- 
stead of giving money or bread, he gave 
work, and paid them well for doing it 
faithfully. He built comfortable cottages 
in healthy situations, and let them at a 
low rent, to industrious persons, on condi- 
tion that they should regularly attend some 
place of worship, stay away froin tippling 
houses, and abstain from amusements, 
which he thought injurious. He establish- 
ed schools, at which the children of his 
tenants,,and of the neighbouring poor, re- 
ceived an education suitable to their sex 
and condition in life. The discipline of 
these schools was strict, and one indispen- 
sable condition of enjoying their benefits, 
was the regular attendance of the children 
at some place of worship, either a church 
or a chapel, as suited the religious opin- 
ions of the parents. In these and similar 
works of charity, Howard was assisted by 
Mr. Whitbread, father to the fate distin- 
guished member of the British Parliament. 
And the effect of thair united labour was 
such, that “ Cardington, which seemed at 
one time to contain the abodes of poverty 
and wretchedness soon became one of thie 
neatest villages in the kingdom ; exhibi- 
ting all — appearances of com- 
petence and content, the natura] rewards 
of industry and virtue.” 

Howard knew the value of moral and 
religious instruction, and therefore not 
only stipulated that his tenants should 
regularly attend worship on the Sabbath 
day, but fitted up one of his cottages as a 

place of worship, at which neighbouring 
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and itinerant preachers generally officia- 
ted once a week. This humble place of 
worship was generally crowded with atten- 
tive hearers, and the effect was soon per- 
ceived in the improved morality of the 
village. 

Howard's charity overlooked nothing. 
He frequently visited his cottagers, minis- 
tered to their wants in sickness ; and, 
knowing the effect of neatness and clean- 
liness, he required and encouraged all to 
keep both their persons and houses clean. 
In his own conduct and person, he exem- 
plified every thing that he required of 
others. 

By this manner of life, Howard acquired 
universal love, and exerted over his ten- 
ants and poor neighbours, an_ influence 
which is felt even to this day. In the 
midst of this career of private usefulness 
and christian exertion, he was called into 
public life by being appointed high sheriff 
of the county of Bedford. He did not 
seek the office, nor refuse it when it came 
unsolicited. 

In the discharge of the new duties to 
which he was called, Howard was faith- 
ful and indefatigable. His office of course 
brought him into connexion with the pris- 
oners, whether debtors or felons, of his 
county, and made it his duty to inspect 
the prison, There he witnessed abuse and 
wretchedness which awakened all his sym- 
pathies, and gave a direction to the career 
of his benevolence, which has immortali- 
zed his name, and caused him to be de- 
signated as the “ Philanthropist of the 
world.” 

Very reasonably inferring that abuses 
and wretchedness similar to what he had 
witnessed in Bedford gaol, existed in other 
gaols in Great Britain, he determined to 
undertake the work of inspection. Be- 
ginning in November 1773, he pursued, 
with incredible zeal and industry, his great 
object of benevolence, examining the 
structure, management, and discipline of 
gaols, until he collected a mass of infor- 
mation which astonished the public, and 
convinced those in authority that a refor- 
mation was indispensably necessary. The 
subject was taken up in the House of Con 
mons, and Howard, having been called 
before a committee appointed to examine 

into it, gave so full and satisfactory a0 — 
account of the state of English prisons, 


that, on the motion of the chairman of the 


committee, the thanks of the House weré 

given to him for his extraordinary and >” 
most useful benevolence. This honoutf_ 
rarely conferred on men in a private staf 
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tion, was a flattering testimony to his phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism. 

In the years 1774—5, Heward pursued 
bis work of philanthropy, detecting abuses 
and laying open scenes of wretchedness, 
of which the people of this happy country 
have very little idea, and the recital would 
be painful. A knowledge that the Legis- 
jature had adopted some of his suggestions, 
and that laws had been passed for the cor- 
rection of some of the evils which he had 
pointed out, encouraged him to persevere. 
His course, however, was interrupted for a 
time, by his being urged to stand candi- 
date for a seat in Parliament. As a dis- 
senter, however, a firm independent whig, 
and a friend to America, he was obnox- 
ious to the Ministry, and matters were so 
contrived that he lost his election. This 
event seemed rather gratifying than oth- 
erwise, because it left him at liberty to 
pursue his philanthropic labours without 
interruption. He accordingly visited Scot- 
land and Ireland, to explore in those coun- 
tries, the habitations of human misery ; 
and very shortly after his return, sat out 
an a tour to the continent for the same 
purpose. In this enterprise of charity, he 
visited most of the prisons in Paris, many 
in French Flanders, in the Austrian Neth- 
erlands, in the United Provinces, and Ger- 
many. His views and feelings, while thus 
engaged, are thus expressed in a letter to 
his intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. Sym- 
monds : 


: Bonn, June 20, 1775. 

“Dear Sir,—lI flatter myself a line 
will not be unacceptable. As one’s spirits 
are tired with the same subject, it is a re- 
laxation and pleasure to write to a friend ; 
which indeed is my case at present, being 
just come from the prisons in this place. 
I had visited many in France, Flanders 
and Holland ; but thought I might gain 
some knowledge by looking into the Ger- 
man police. I have carefully visited some 
Prussian, Austrian, and Hessian, and ma- 
ny other gaols. With the utmost difficulty 
lid I get access to many disimal abodes ; 
and, through the good hand of God, I 
have been preserved in health and safety. 
I hope I have gained some knowledge 
that may be improved to some valuable 
Though conscious of the utmost 
weakness, imperfection, and folly, I would 
hope my heart deceives me not, when I 
say to my friend, I trust that I intend 
well. 

The great example,—the glorious and 
divine Saviour: the first thoughts humbles, 
abases :—yet, blessed be God, it exalts 
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and rejoices in that infinite and boundless 
source of love and mercy.* * * * 

I have spent some Sundays with the 
French Protestants. I love and esteem 
them. Though separated, yet truly uni- 
ted, I trust and hope we shall make one 
great and glorious body.” 

Shortly after the date of this letter, Mr. 
Howard returned to England. And al- 
lowing himself but litte time for repose, 
he prosecuted, with his usual diligence 
and zeal, the examination of English pris- 
ons. His wish was by frequent inspec- 
tion, to verify all his observations. With 
this view he revisited the Continent, and 
having spent some time in Paris, he re- 
solved to go to Switzerland. Taking 
Geneva in his way, and looking into the 
prison police of that celebrated city, be 
passed into the Cantons, fulfilled his in- 
tentions there, and revisited Germany, 
and Holland. He then returned to Eng- 
Jand to engage again in the same benevo- 
lent labours which had for so long oceu- 
pied his time and attention. 

At length, after having spent three years 
in collecting information, he engaged in 
the publication of his important work on 
the state of prisons. In carrying this work 
through the press, he was as industrious as 
we have seen that he was active in collec- 
ting materials. He usually retired to rest 
at 10 o’clock, and rose at 2. The day 
was always closed with family prayer, e 
duty which he never neglected, even when 
he had about him only one domestic; “ al- 
ways declaring that, where he had a tent, 
God should have an altar.” “And this 
was the case not only in England, but in 
every part of Europe.” 

The volume, on which Howard spent so 
much labour, was entitled, the state of pris- 
onsin England and Wales, with | prelimi- 
nary observations, and an account of some 
foreign prisons. By John Howard, F. R. 
5S.” We have no design of giving an 
analysis of this work. It may suffice to 
say, that the effect of Howard’s labours 
was to turn the attention of the world, to 
the important subject of prison discipline, 
more strongly than it ever had been be- 
fore, and that, onthe whole, great improve- 
ment has been the consequence. Still, 
however, much remains to be done, in this 
as well as in other countries. T’o some of 
Howard's deliberate opinions it is impor- 
tant that our readers, and especially those 
who have any influence in the counsels of 
the country, should seriously attend. 

1. It seems to have been the opinion of 
that great philanthropist, that in prison dis- 
cipline, there ought to be no indulgence. 
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and certainly nothing like inhumanity ; 
that very great attention ought to be paid 
to cleanliness, health, and whatever may 
contribute to its promotion. And in the 
way of reformation. 

2. That no prisoner ought ever to be 
allowed to be idle. 

3. That so far from allowing prisoners 
to sleep together, they ought by no means 
to be permitted to work together, except in 
cases of necessity. 

4. That moral and religious discipline is 
of indispensable importance. 

These results of sixteen years vbservation 
on all the prisons and houses of correction 
in Europe, ought not to be disregarded by 
those among us, to whom this important 
interest is committed. To this we will 
add, that many of Howard’s observations 
apply to prisons for the confinement of 
debtors, and that every legislator, magis- 
trate and sheriff, ought to read what our 
philanthropist says on “bad customs in 
prisons.” Among these he mentions with 
decided reprobation, gaming and drink- 
ing ! There is, we believe, no example of 
this in our country gaols, but in large 
towns the case is far otherwise. 

The publication of Howard’s book pro- 
duced great sensation. “ To English rea- 
ders, at least, its subject was novel, and to 
every one possessed of the common feel- 
ings of humanity, the information it con- 
veyed must have been in the highest de- 
gree interesting, whilst it could not fail to 
awaken the mingled wonder and admira- 
tion of all, that any man should have been 
induced by the mere wish to alleviate the 
distress of the very outcasts of society, to 
put to such imminent hazard his health 
and his life, to make so large a sacrifice of 
his comforts and his property, and cleer- 
fully to encounter such a constant suces- 
sion of labour, and difficulty, and toil, as 
did the author of this singular production. 
The critics were liberal in their praise of 
the purity of his motives, and of his unas- 
suming modesty ; and the legislature of 
his country took up the subject of the abu- 
ses which he pointed out, so that Howard 
reaped the richest reward that a benevo- 
lent mind ever gains, the assuranee that 
his labours of love were not in vain. 

A wish of the British legislature to es- 
tablish houses of correction similar to the 
rasp and spin houses in Holland, induced 
our ever-acting philanthropist to make 
another visit to the continent of Europe, 
for the sake of further and more minute 
inspection. At Amsterdam he received a 
very serious injury in the street, from the 
eiretimstance of a horse having run away 
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with a dray. The hurt brought on an in- 
flammatory fever, which put Howard’s 
life in great jeopardy. In the midst of his 
sufferings, which were great, he strongly 
exemplified the christian character, and 
manifested very great anxiety that the 
dispensation of providence might be sanc- 
tified to himself and to others. His diary, 
from day to day, contains short aspirations 
and remarks, such as follow : ; 

“ May 12,1778. In patience may I pos- 
sess my soul; and say, itis the Lord, let 
him do what seemeth him good. J. H.” 

“ May 14. This night my fever abated 
—my pains less—I thank God I had two 
hours sleep ; prior to which for sixteen 
days and nights not four hours sleep.— 
Righteous art thou in all thy ways, and 
holy in all thy works.—Sanctify this afflic- 
tion, and show me wherefore thou contend- 
est with me. Buing me out of the fur- 
nace, as silver purified seven times. J.H.” 

( To be Continued.) 


SAULT DE ST. MARIE. 


The Rev. Robert M. Laird labours at this 
station under the patronage of the Western Mis- 
sionary Society. The Pittsburgh Recorder says 
intelligence has lately been received from Mr. 
Laird, under the date of January 5th, that “twen- 
ty two persons had attended his Jast anxious 
meeting and that appearances justified the belief 
that a season of special and general attention to 
religion has commenced.” 


Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Laird. 


December 1.—Was visited im the after- 
noon, by Mr. Schoolcraft, the Indian A- 
gent atthis place. He is a gentlemen of 
inuch respectability ; and, at least, a well 
wisher to Christianity. As he understands 
the Chippeway language, I tried to per- 
suade him to undertake the translation of 
oue of the Gospels into it. He assured 
me, that he had every dispos'tion to do so, 
if he had sufficient leisure, and sufficient 
acquaintance with the language. He in- 
formed me, that Mrs. Schoolcraft, (a half 
breed) had rendered the Lord’s prayer into 
Chippeway dialect, with facility and en- 
couraging success. Her health is now 
delicate or I should insist on her attempt- 
ing something more of the kind. Mr. 
Schoolcraft expects soon to publish a gram- 
mar and Dictionary of the language refer- 
red to. From what he tells me of its struc- 
ture, it must very much resemble the He- 
brew. It has cost him great labour to 
accumulate the materials which he is now 
possessed of. He offers the use of this 
manuscript to any missionary who might 
come to the place. In the afternoon, I 
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ent into the village, and distributed a 
Rible and some Tracts, and conversed with 
everal persons both French and English 
yp the concerns of their souls. In the 
vening I held the monthly concert at 
Ir. Bicker’s. Only a few were present. 
Visited a family in the village. Went 
in the afternoon to the Hospital J conver- 
sed pointedly and affectionately, with each 
individual, who was confined to bed. Had 
personal conversation also with some 
others ; and addressed all who were pre- 
They 
were solemn. Having spent a half hour 
among them, I distributed some tracts, and 
departed. After dark five soldiers came 
to my quarters to borrow books, apd to 
have some religious instruction. They all 
professed seriousness of mind. Some of 
them remained until “ Tattoo,” when they 


were obliged to withdraw. May God in- 
crease their anxiety. 
7. Sabbath. Preached in the school- 


room at half-past ten o’clock. The con- 
gregation was considerable and attentive. « 
Inthe afternoon, we had an overflowing 
house. The men were exceedingly grave, 
and appeared anxious to hear every word, 
Two Christian friends called at my quar- 
ters in the evening, and sat till nine 
o’clock. Our conference was verv pleas- 
antand profitable to our souls. One of 
them, (a soldier) stated that many of those 
who were at preaching seemed to be much 
impressed by the discourse. 

10. Visited the Indian Agent. He ex- 
pressed much anxiety about the organiza- 
tion of achurch atthis place. He alleges, 
thatin case a county should be laid off 
here, the village would be able in a very 
little while to support a minister. One of 
the soldiers died to day by the small-pox. 
I did not see him. He lay a quarter of a 
mile from the garrison, and it was not 
thought proper that any person but the 
physician should visit him. The detach- 
ment has now iost three men, since they 
came to the Sault. 

December 12. Paid a visit to a family in 
thegarrison. The lady has professed to 
have obtained a hope lately. In conver- 
sing with her, however, I discovered that 
her whole religion consisted in the fear of 
going to hell. ‘Two soldiers came to my 
quarters in the evening. One of them 
aasa German, who had been a long time 
in Napoleon’s army. He was anxious to 
have a German Bible ; but I had none in 
that language. 

14. Sabbath. Preached in the school 
room in the forenoon. The congregation 
as large as usual, and auite attentive Some 
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feeling was noticeable. Preached in the 
afternoon to a great assembly of soldiers. 
Many ofthem appeared to be much im- 
pressed. Preached at 6 o’clock, P. M. in 
the village. A number attended, and were 
solemn during the exercises. To-day, I 
obtained permission from the commanding 
officer, to revive the soldier’s prayer meet- 
ing when I may not attend. 

16. Visited a house in camp. A ball 
was held at night, in the very next room to 
mine. It was numerously attended ; and 
did not break up till near 12 o’clock. 
When they commenced, I felt much de- 
pressed, because I foresaw that I should 
not be able to read or meditate any dur- 
ing the evening. But, in the midst of my 
vexation of mind, a soldier came to see me 
under the most pungent conviction of sin. 
He says that he has been somewhat uneasy 
about his state, since he first attended my 
preaching—but the sermon of last Sabbath 
afternoon, threw him into the greatest dis- 
tress. He had scarcely eaten or slept 
since. During this narration, a pious sol- 
dier came in; they both staid until 9 
o’clock. We talked of the things of the 
kingdom. Our conference was so deélight- 
ful that we almost forgot that there was a 
noisy company just at our side. 

17. Learned that nearly thirty soldiers 
attended the prayer-meeting on Sabbath 
evening. Visited three families in the vil- 
lage. Conversed ‘personally with seven 
persons on their eternal concern. Visited 
one family also in the camp. About eight 


o'clock at night, the soldier who was with | 


me last evening, came again. His deep 
anxiety still continues. 

18. Was called upon to day by a gentle- 
man of the village, who professes much 
anxiety of mind respecting salvation. [ 
conversed with him and gave such counse] 
as his case seemed to require. In the eve- 
ning another soldier came, professing a de- 
sire to be saved from the wrath to come. 
His father is a Methodist preacher ; and 
the pious instruction which he has received 
has never been effaced from his nind, 

20. The gentleman in the village who 
is under exercise of mind, called again to 
see me to-day. He is pretty much in the 
same state, but my impression is, that he 
is not far from the kingdem of God, 


A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Wilberforce, 
dated Jorall Lodge, Nov. 23, 1823, to 
Mr. John Brannan, of Washington city, 
compiler of the “Military and Naval 
letters.” 
“] can truly assure you, that every mark 
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sated by the Christian world. We have 
ely learned, that the females of this be- 
volent Suciety at Salem, in this State, 
pout two years ago, formed themselves 
nto a Society, for exterding the blessings 
(the Gospel to the coloured population 
that part of the country. For this pur- 
nose a meeting house was built, in which 
eligious service is performed once a fort- 
ight by the Rev. Abraham Steiner, a ven- 
erable minister of the Moravian Church. 


'The fruits of these exertions, are at pre- 


sent, we understand, a regular and orderly 
Church of from 50 to 80;members, among 
whom are three communicants and ten 
baptised adults.” 


BOSTON FEMALE ASYLUM. 


In this Asylum, female orphan children are 
received, It was established about 24 years 
since, and the present number of children is Six- 


We have visited this institution with great 
pleasure. It is conducted in the most judicious 
manner. The following account of this establish- 
ment is taken from the Recorder. 


The health of the children has been re- 
markably good. Eight only have died 
during twenty-four years ; and one of the 
cight, in consequence of an accident. Not 
one has died since the-summer of 1820, 
and only one has been sick. The causes 
of this extraordinary healthfulness, may no 
doubt, be found in simple diet, frequent 
bathing, and regular hours of rest, and re- 
creation. 

The diet is for dinner, on Sunday, roast- 
ed meat and pudding ; on Tuesday, boiled 
meat and pudding, or vegetables; on 
Thursday, beans or peas with pork ; on 
Saturday, fish; on the other days of the 
week soup: for breakfast and supper, (ex- 
cept on Sunday, when they have chocolate 
and shells for breakfast, milk porridge and 
bread and butter for supper,) they have 
hasty-pudding,boiled rice, with molasses or 
milk, or milk-porridge.—No tea or coffee ; 
no pies or cakes ; few puddings, and little 
butter are found in this bill of fare. The 
children are required to bathe every week, 
and to wash their feet in cold water every 
other evening in summer, and twice a 
week in winter. They retire to rest in 
summer, at eight o'clock ; in winter at six; 
they rise in summer at 6 o’clock, in winter 
at 7. For recreation they have an hour in 
the morning, and an hour in the evening, 
and two afternoons in the week. Such 


are the regulations of this most benevolent 
institution, in relation to diet, cleanliness, 
rest and recreation. 
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The following are among its religious 
regulations. All the children shall reg- 
ularly attend publio worship with the gov- 
erness every Lord’s day, if the weather 
will permit; and in the intervals of divine 
worship, shall repeat the Lord’s prayer, the 
catechism, and hymas, and read in the Bi- 
ble and other religious books.” “ The gov- 
erness shall endeavour to instill into their 
minds the importance of esteem «nd love 
for each other, which sweetens life, and is 
in every view an ornament and blessing to 
society.”” “ She shall teach them to pay a 
sacred regard to truth, and if any one tells 
a lie, she shall not have the pleasure of 
seeing the ladies at their usual visits.”—~ 
“The children are required to say their 
prayers, and are also assembled every mor- 
ning and evening for family prayer.” With 
these regulations, and an airy residence, to 
which is attached a spacions yard, which 
is completely separated by a high and sol- 
id brick wall, from all wicked children, it 
is apparent how much the Institution must 
be doing to accomplish one great object of 
its establishment, viz. to guard the morals 
and promote the happiness of destitute fe- 


male orphans. 


—-—_—— 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


The Missionary Herald for March contains ex- 
tracts from the Journal of Messrs. Fisk and King, 
giving an account of their travels in Palestine. 
Long before reaching the Dead Sea they had a 
view of it from a mountain, in the vicinity of 


which were several others steep and rocky.— . 


These mountains are composed of a stone, so 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, that a piece of 
it when placed on coals “ soon began to blaze.” 
The weight, but not the size of the stone was di- 
minished by this process. They found the water 
of the Dead Sea, clear, but “ nauseous and bit- 
ter” beyond any thing they had ever tasted. Wher 
riding towards the River Jordan, they found ona 
little hill “‘ a column or pile of stones.”” An Arab 
in the company said that it was called Gilgala.— 
The Missionaries ask ; “Is this the Gilgal where 
Joshua placed the twelve stones which he took out 
of Jordan ?” Joshua 4, 19, 20. 

The following extract from the Missionary Hex 
ald will be acceptable to our readers : 

“ At half past two we arrived at the Jor- 
dan, at the place where pilgrims usually vi- 
sit it, and where the Israelites passed over 
on dry ground, “right against Jericho.” — 
From the Dead Sea to this place the ground 
is, most of the way, completely barren, and 
appears like a mixture of black earth and 
ashes. Not a green thing appears. I 
swam across the river, and took a walk in 
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nty-six other meetings. I took collec- 
s for the society in twenty-four towns, 
punting in all, to $992, 37. 

here are a few incidents which I think 
ropertoname. In three or four places, 
all children came the day after preach- 
;, and gave their mites, which help to 
ke up the sum total collected. One 
le boy sent me fifty cents. In one 
ce, a young lady, after hearing about 
seamen, gave what money she had, 


















win and Rgpd then took her Bible from the church, 
ele infgpd gave it to me saying she had not as 
oad look, ch money as she wanted to give, and she 
ns A bit pedthe Bible might in some way do 
b Arab hod to the soul of some destitute sailor. 
Fand, another place 1 received a testament 
” Says, Pom a little girl, “to give to the sailors.” In 
Frese, @ve place where I took a collection, there 
vy) ich f Mas found in the plate, a paper containing 
heth. three dollar note, with the following 
2M, or ords written upon it, “ From a mother, 
after hose only son is a sailor!” Intwo in- 
thers ances I received donations from Ladies’ 
9 de. Societies, of ten dollars each, as will be 
lites, een in the annexed detail ; andI trust they 
© of BP Gvill receive from this board a testimony of 


‘ah ; heir regard and esteem, with a copy of 
he Christian Herald and Seamen’s Mag- 


of azine,as they are the first societies of ladies 
— “Ywho have contributed to their funds. In 
3©, fF Jone place, on Monday, after preaching on 
ip ‘Sabbath evening I received, by the hand 
as of the minister, as a donation from some 
y females, $7, 50,and a Bible, with the fol- 
a lowing note. “ Will Mr. W. be so kind as 





to hand the enclosed sum to Mr. Truair. 
That it may prove a blessing to the soul of 
eve) one poor sailor, is the sincere prayer 
of those who, since last evening, have felta 
desire, not only to ‘ pray but act’ for sea- 
men. The Bible has just been added by 
another friend to seamen.” 
Iam, gentlemen, your fellow labourer 
in Christ Jesus, for the souls of seamen. 
Joun Truatr. 


New York, Vov. 13, 1823. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


: The value of these institutions, is be- 
| ginning to be understood, and the necessity 

of them to be felt, in the American Chur- 
ches. It is well kuown that the great Semi- 
uaries at ndover and Princeton are in 
sliccessful operation, and are extending 
their pecultar advantages to large numbers 
of students and through them, to many, 
both of our own countrymeao, and of the 
heathen. It is understood that, at the lat- 
ter institution, there are now 120, and at the 
former about 130 in a course of study for 
the gospel ministry. Some, who have not 
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considered this subject, may suppose that 
these are enough for the wants or the coun- 
try. Alas! when they go out into the va- 
cant churches, and to the desolate places, 
they will be no more than “a handful of 
corn on the tops of the mouatains,” It is 
not probable that all of these youug men 
will be licensed to preach the gospel ; they 
certainly will not in less than three years. 
But in that time, according to an average 
stated in the last Report of the American 
Education Society, 186 ministers will have 
rested from their labours. In that time 
too, from sixty to a hundred new congre- 
gations will be formed ; and probably some 
forty or fifty foreign missionaries will be 
called for. In that time, twelve hundred 
thousand souls will be added to the grow- 
ing population of the country. What pros- 
pect is there of an adequate supply of min- 
isters from these institutions, for the thou- 
sands of vacant congregations and destitute 
settlements in our country ? It is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that there is most 
urgent need of Seminaries for Theological 
education. And efiorts are making to 
erect them in various parts of the country. 

We understand that the Seminary at 
New Haven, (Conn.) is in successful ope- 
ration ; that the institution at Auburn, in 
the western part of New-York is like to 
flourish greatly ; that the Episcopal Sem- 
inary inthe city of New-York, is rapidly 
rising ; and that there is a respectable 
number of students in the Baptist Theolo- 
gical School connected with the College 
in the city of Washington. We do nor 
know the state of the Episcopal Semina- 
ry at Alexandria, nor of the Presbyterian 
Institution in Tennessee. There are oth- 
ersin different parts of the country, of 
which we have only heard the names, and 
do not think it necessary to repeat them. 

But there is one infant institution of this 
kind, to which we cannot but call the at- 
tention of the public, as itis one which, 
froin its location, we regard with peculiar 
interest. It isthe infant Seminary loca- 
ted near Hampden Sidney College, in the 
county of Prince Edward, Virginia. -The 
special design of this institution is to afford 
the means of a competent theological edu- 
eation, for the bencfit of the southern 
country, particularly for that vast region, 
that lies south of the Potomac and east of 
the mountains. A great part of this coun- 
try is allurial. The natives of northern 
or of mountainous regions cannot be ex- 
pected to make it, m general, the place of 
their permanent abode.—Every thing 
shows the necessity of raising up preach- 
ers for that people from among themselves. 
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For this purpose, that Seminary is placed 
in the southern part of Virginia, about six- 
ty miles below the mountains, and about 
70 above the head of tide water, in a prim- 
itive region, and therefore, so healthy that 
a native of the mountains need not fear a 
summer’s residence at the place, and yet 
well suited to the inhabitants of the lower 
country. 

The plan of this seminary is in all sub- 
stantiel points like that of Princeton and 
Andover. Thereis however, as yet, only 
one Professor there, and a smal! number of 
students. On the first day of the present 
month, the Rev. Dr. Jolin H. Rice was in- 
augurated Professor of Christian Theolo- 
gy. We learn from one, who was present, 
that a numerous congregation attended, 
and that the ceremony was very interest- 
ing and solemn. We have heard the In- 
augural Discourse and the Charge highly 
commended, but as they are shortly to be 
published, we skall wait for a_ fitter oppor- 
tunity of expressing our sentiments in re- 
lation to them. 

We cannot but commend this Sein- 
inary, tothe prayers and the liberality of 
the christian public. The necessity of 
such an institution for the south is most 
apparent. The location of it is, as we 
think, particularly happy. It is under the 
immediate care of the Presbytery of Hano- 
ver, a body well known in the christian 
community. But according to the Counsti- 
tution of the Seminary, the Presbytery is 
bound to report annually to the Synod of 
Virginia, and tothe General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. So that there 
is, beyond all doubt, a sufficient responsi- 
bility.—But we shall not, at present, pur- 
sue this subject farther. Hereafter we 
hope to be enabled to give a detailed ac- 
count of this institution. 

[Richmond Lit. and Evan. Mag. 


rom the Missionary Herald. 
MOUNT LEBANON. 


Extract of a letier from the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk to Rev. Cephas Washburn. 


You would like perhaps to know how 
mount Lebanon looks. It is not, as I used 
to suppose, One mountain, but a multitude 
of mountains thrown together, and separa- 
ted by very deep, narrow vallies, which 
seem to have been made merely for the 
sake of dividing the hills. There are more 
trees on mount Lebanon than on the hills 
of Judea, yet there is nothing which Ame- 
cans would call a forest. Most of the 
trees, where [ have been, are either pines 
or fruit trees. I have not yet seen the ce- 


Mount Lebanon.—Dr. Lathrop’s Opinion of Revivals. 
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dars.—The roads are bad, worse and y 

steep, and rocky, I presume, beyond 

thing you ever saw in Vermont, or 

where else. I generally ride a mule ¢ 
ass, and it is often literally riding up 
down statrs, for a considerable dist, 
together. These mountains present q 
riety of the most rude, sublime and roy 
tic scenery. 


_ From the Christian Register. 
DR. LATHROP’S OPINION OF REVIV4 
Washington City, Dec. 4, 1830 


Sir,—Your paper of the 21st November; 
not fall into my hands, till since my arrival 
this city. As it contains some observations 
relation to the opinions of my late fathe:, 
the subject of revivals of religion, which apy 
to me to be erroneous, I feel it my duty to 1a 
a brief reply. 

The letter of the Rev. Mr. Sprague, wi 


_ Originally appeared in your paper, was submit, 


to my inspection before its publication. | 
thought that it contained a correct statement 
my father’s sentiments. I have now again 
it with attention, and still maintain. the s 
opinion. This has been confirmed, in my hex 
ing by several of the older members of the chure 
wud by one of his aged deacons, who, lived ne 
to my father, and was on terms of the greate 
intimacy with him. Indeed 1 will venture to sq 
that there is not a single person in the parish, wie 
shared his confidence in the smallest degree, why 
entertains a doubt of its correctness. 
For the last twenty-five years of his life, I wa 
either a member of his family, or lived very nex 


se 


u 


him, and when about home, usually made hinih 


daily visit. 
occurred among his people, of a more than ordi- 
nary degree of attention to religion. On such o- 
casions it was his practice to appoint occasion: 
lectures in the remote parts of the parish, and w 
have a weckly evening meeting in his own neigh 
hourhood. When his health, age or infirmitie: 
forbade his performing ,the whole exercises oi 
the evening he generally requested me to read 
his manuscript or a printed sermon, and then 
made an application of the subject in a familiar 
extemporaneous address. In the revival which 
took place in 1816 I seldom failed of accompany. 
ing him, en account of his age, to the place o! 
meeting, and of returning home with him afte: 
the services were ended. I have mentioned these 
circumstances respecting myself, for the sole 
purpose of showing the opportunities which I had 
of knowing my father’s views and and feelings 
The language of his Memoir, that the, “ uni- 
versal attention to religion was matter of joy. 
was but a feeble expression of the emotions 
of his heart. He rejoiced in the rise, the 
progress, the continuance, and the fruiis of « 
revival. He always lamented their decline, and 
prayed earnestly and fervently, both in public 
and in the family, for more copious effusions 01 
the divine spirit, that all might be brought to re- 
pentance, and to a knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

_ Ta your editorial remarks, you refer to the tes- 
timony of some person, who had heard Dr. La- 
throp say, in relation to what are called religious 
awakenings, that “ he always dreaded their ap- 


During this period, several instance § 
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rance among his people, and was always glad 
n they were past.””. I know not who the gen- 
ran is, who has furnished his testimony te this 
, and I certainly do not mean to call in ques- 
his integrity, nor to impeach his veracity. 
the sentiment is in such direct opposition to 
se which I have been accustomed to hear 
the same lips, that I do believe the gentle- 
n must be mistaken in his recollection, or has 
de a general application of observations made 
relation to some particular case. Dr. Lathrop 
) not dread a “ revival” of religion, or an 
wakening” among his people to the concerns 
religion. His only anxiety was to check the 
ses and restrain the excesses which some- 
nes accompany them, and thus make them 
oductive of the fruits of peace and holiness. 
SamvuEL Laturop. 








For the Religious Intelligencer. 
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MRS. SARAH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Died at Sharon, Feb. 12th, Mrs. Saran P. 
‘HAMBERLAIN, wife of Mr. Jacob Chamber- 
in, and daughter of the late Adonijah Strong, 
sq. of Salisbury, aged 32. 

For several years Mrs. C. had been a profes- 
pr of religion ; having been one of the earliest 
bjects of a great revival in Salisbury where she 
en resided. When seized with her last sick- 
ess a few months before her death, especially 





he seemed evidently to feel the importance of 
etting her house in order, in anticipation of her 
pproaching change. From this period which 
vas about three months before her death, she 
apidly declined. She was anxious that her 
nind should as far as possible, be detached from 
parthly things, and that no other subjects might 
mploy her thoughts or her conversation, but 
hose which were spiritual. So fearful was she 
on this point, and so anxious that her sick cham- 












ber should be, as it were, a Bethel, that she re- 


quested ber friends to maintain their conversa- 
tion, and to transact their business, which respec- 
ted merely secular concerns, out of her room. 
Nothing was now interesting to her but what 
related to the world to which she was hastening. 
though, from the beginning, her mind was in a 
‘vanquil state, and seemed not to be in bondage 
through fear of death, yet she was diligent in 
searching her own heart, and sometimes reques- 
‘ed her more intimate friends, to distinguish be- 
tweea the feelings and exercises of christians 
and hypocrites, that she might compare both 
with her own. From almost the commencee- 
meut of her sickness she had no expectation that 
she should recover. On this subject she spoke 
with the greatest freedom and familiarity, and 
made every arrangement in view of the great 
event before her. During her sickness she took 
creat delight in the conversation of her pious 
friends around her, and of others by whom she 
was visited. On one occasion, a friend, speak- 
ingot the death of the righteous, suggested the 
thought that attending angels might convey their 
released spirits to the eelestial courts. The 
thouglt was evidently animating to her at the 
tme. When her friend had departed, she re- 
turned to the subject with much delight, and in 
the fulness of her heart, exclaimed, ** A convoy 


Obituary. 


fter there was reason to think it would be fatal, 
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of angels ! and for such a wretch asI!” She had 
a great sense of her uaworthiness, which led her 
sometimes to ask whether a real christian could 
feel no more deeply in circumstances like hers, 
than she was conscious she felt herself. 

On another occasson, when her strength was 
greatly diminished, a female who had recently 
made profession of religion in Sharon, called to 
see her. Though she felt scarcely able to say any 
thing, she could not permit her to depart without 
suggesting to her some of the feelings which 
her presence probably had awakeped in her 
heart. Requesting her to be called to her bed- 
side, she inquired whether the hope which she 
entertained was recent. Having ascertained 
that she had first indulged her hope in the late 
revival, she remarked that she was happy to be 
able to inform her that if ber hope was founded 
on the gospel it would stand, and that it would 
not be Jike many of the objects of the world, 
which might interest the feelings for a time, and 
then lose their importance, but that it would en- 
dure while she passed through scenes of prosper- 
ity and adversity ; that it would support her un- 
der trials, would enable her to endure pain and 
sickness, and even to look death in the face, and 
would last forever. Her own experience, it is 
believed, especially during her very painful sick- 
ness, and in the near view of death had taught 
her the value of the christian’s hope. 

During her sickness it pleased her covenant 
God to try the reality and strength of her faith by 
the removal of the youngest of two children, 
which she kad hoped to leave for the comfort of 
her bereaved husband, a promising babe of above 
five months. But He who saw this additional 
trial to be necessary for her, enabled her to say 
* it is well.” 

For the last two weeks of her life, she seemed 
to be for a season almost every day, in the ago 
nies of death. When she was first thought to be 
dying, both herself and her friends supposed that 
another moment would close the scene. Having 
mentioned her own impressions that she should 
die instantly, with much composure she asked, 
‘and can it be that | am so near to heaven.” 
As the time drew near, she seemed rather to de 
sire to depart. She had given up the solieitude, » 
degree of which she had felt on the subject of ap 
easy death. From what she had experienced 
during severe turns of coughing, she was strong! 
impressed with the agony attendant on suffoca- 
tion. But she was brought at length to leave al! 
with God. On the morning of the day on which 
she died, she felt that she was eatering into the 
dark valley, and mentioned to a sister with 
whom she was conversing that she was going. 
When the friends were called in and were stand 
ing around her bed and witnessing as all suppo- 
sed the “ dying strife,” she remarked with the 
greatest composure, that she saw them and knew 
them all, aud requested that none of them might 
be overcome, but that all might be engaged in 
prayer ht seemed to be a disappointment to her 
that she revived a little from this turn, and she 
said to one of her attendants a little after, “ It 
he designs to take me, why are his chariot wheels 
so long in coming?” She revived however to 
struggle but a litle longer. At half past two in 
the afternoon, ber spirit was most gently dismis- 
sed' from the body, and was conveyed by angels, 
as ee trust, to the bosom of her Saviour and her 
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POETRY. 
For the Religious Intelligencer. 
THE MOTHER'S FAREWELL. 


Hard by the royal garden’s site 
The Nile's majestic stream along, 
Flowed with surface pure and bright, 
Uncrimsoned with a nation’s wrong. 


Here in 2 little vessel wove 

From reeds that fill the marshy shore, 
The mother with the tenderest love, 

Her little helpless offspring bore. 


‘* How painful now to bid adieu 
“ To all my hopes,” the mother said, 
. And, scarce exposed tu public view, 
Among the flags the treasure laid. 


Farewell, my dear babe, an eternal farewell, 
How hard is the lot of the slave ! 

W hat sorrows await thee no mortal can tell, 
Or where heaven decrees thee a grave. 


Perhaps the fierce crocodile makes thee his 
prey, 
Or the vultures thy flesh may devour, 
But maa is more wicked and cruel than they, 
When the wretched fall into his power. 


© thou who in trouble art always at hand, 
Who hear’st the importunate prayer, 
Behold us in this dark idolatrous land, 
By oppressions sunk down to despair. 


O take this dear babe to thy merciful care 
And unburthen a mother’s fond heart ; 

Ah why was I destined this offspring to bear, 
Alas! but in sorrow to part. 


Farewell, O! farewell, I must hasten away, 
May heaven propitiate the hour, 
And save thee from falling a pitiless prey 
‘To the king's or the scevediia's power. 
Hupson, 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. David A. 
Sherman, President of Knoxville College, to the 
Kditors of the New York Observer. 


The college at this place has been so shorta 
tume in actual operation, and isin every respect 
iu so infant a state, that it seems hardiy worthy 
oft being ranked among the Literary institutions 
of our country. It isindeed handsomely endow- 
ed with lands; but they have never yet been 
made to any considerable degree productive. By 
a convention with the state in 1806, Congress ap- 
propriated 100,000 acres, since located in East 
lennessee, to the endowment of two colleges, one 
iu East, the other in West Tennessee. Both 
soon after went into operation, but as the funds 
designed for their support were withholden by the 





policy of the Legislature, both soon suspe,, 
their operations. A Dr. Priestly was Pres), 
of Cumberland College at Nashville in Wes: 7, 
nessee, and the Rev. Samuel Carrick, Pres), 
ot East Tennessee College, at this place ; (,, 
berland college las never since been in effe,; 
operation ;. Kast Tennessee College was rey), 
about three yearssince. The number of jr; , 
dents has, perhaps, averaged 20 ; it has soy 
times, I believe, numbered 30 I am assisiqi 
Mr. James M’Bath, who bears the title o; » 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philos.) 
though his principal business is to conduc; , 
academy, at present connected with the colle 
We have conferred a few degrees. The jy, 
pects ofthe college are, in a pecuniary \je, 
more encouraging than they have herete; 
been. The Legislature, at their last sessiy 
a an act directing the interest of lands\, 
onging to the colleges, heretofore sold, tw \ 
vam vver tothe colleges. Sixty chousand acy, 
ave also been acquired by the state, by virtue 
a compact with the North Carolina Universiy 
and of these, 40,000 have been assigned to Cup 
berland, and 20,000 to East Tenucssee College. 


fi 


Northampton.— There is not, perhaps, in New 
England another congregation so numerous « 
that which usually assembles for publie worsh 
iu the meeting house in this town. — ‘The numb 
eee exceeds 1500, and seldom falls beluy 

The following persons have been settled int 
ministry in Northa wpton, since the first setil: 
ment of the town in 1653. 


Tn 1658, the town voted to desire Mr. Elene 
Marther, to be their minister in a way of triai- 
When a church was gathered, Mr. Marther we 


ordained pastor of it, June 18, 1661. He dia 


July 24, 1669. 

Mr. Solomon Stoddard was invited to preaei 
soon after the death of Mr. Marther, and was ov 
dained Sept. 11, 1672. He died Feb. 11, 1728. 

Mr. Jonathan Edwards, was invited to assis 
the Rev. Mr. Stoddard, in 1726, and was ordaiw 
ed, Feb. 15, 1727. The pastoral relation be 
tween Mr. Edwards, and the church were div 
solved, June 22, 1750. 

Mr. John Hookefwas ordained, Dec. 5, 17) 
and died Feb. 6, 1777. 

Rev. Solomon Williams, the present senioi 
pastor, was ordained June 4, 1778. 

Rev. Mark Tucker, the preseut junior paste: 
wus installed March 10, 1824. 

The town voted to build a meeting house, 4: 
feet square, July 12, 1661, which was afterward: 
completed accordingly. The second wieeting 
house was finished in 1737. The third ana 
present meeting house was completed in 1812. 


[ Gaz. 
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